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Quez omnia cum non nisi a perito Medico cognosci possint, non debent mulie- 
res temere et audacter hisce rebus et immiscere. Demum remedia solent 
ex libris quibusdam vernacule scriptis depromere, aut etiam ab aliis com- 
municatis uti, et tunc se rara ad omnes morbos remedia habere putant. 

Tac. Primirosius. 


(Continued from p. 30.) 


1 HAVE often noticed that country people are apt to form 
a wrong judgment concerning the health of students. The 
pallid aspectand thin visage, whicharethe mere effect of seclu- 
sion, are easily mistaken for the inroads of disease, among 
those who have been accustomed to see Health in the plump 
features and russet complexion of the country. But the truth 
is, abating an hour or two in the morning, few classes of men 
exhibit more unequivocal signs of the “ mens sana in sano cor- 
pore,” or at least the latter, than do the community of the stu- 
dious,—even during the long confinement of a collegiate life. 
The punctuality and dispatch with which they execute the du- 
ties of the refectory, their activity during the hours of amuse- 
ment, and the close application of which they are capable— 
whether to books or balls, to lectures or ladies, makes no dif- 
ference in the argument—all concur in establishing the point. 
For the reason just stated, however, I was not surprised to 
find my aunt, almost from the time I came in, occasionally 
eyeing me with looks of concern, and finally expressing her 
apprehensions “ that something was the matter with me.”” She 
rose and asked “ whether I would not have something to 
take ?”? I declined, with a little surprise at being supposed 
so unwell as to stand in need of medical aid. With the ex- 
ception of a slight cold, taken the evening before, and the fa- 
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tigue of the day’s ride, I never enjoyed better health or spirits. 
She insisted upon it, however, that I must lie down till sup- 
per time, for ] “ didn’t look fit to sit up.””> More to comply 
with her wishes than my own, I consented ; and an hour of 
slumber (which proved more grateful to my wearied frame 
than I had expected) brought me to the call to tea. 

On sitting at table, the rest of the family, except two or 
three of the youngest, who were busily handling their spoons in 
the chimney corner, were served in the usual way; but my 
tea was pouved out froma large pitcher, with a handful of 
dried herbs sticking out at the top. I expressed my regret 
that my aunt had put herself to so much trouble on my account. 
The amount of her explanation was, that while I staid she 
should treat me just as if 1 were herown child. She was very 
much afraid I was going to be sick,—so she had made me a 
dish of horehound, for there was nothing like horehound, that 
she had ever tried, to drive away a fever. I must eat a light 
supper, and takea sweat over night ; and she hoped I would 
feel better in the morning. 

In truth, 1 felt much more like a starved than a sick man, for 
(as other travellers sometimes do, who have cousins on the 
road) I had postponed my dinner, with the expectation of 
making amends for the deficiency at supper. In spite of the 
danger of fever, I should much rather have seen the cold meat 
and vegetables which were probably left from their last mea] 
on the table, than the horehound tea and crackers. Howev- 
er, the kind attentions of my. aunt were so evidently well 
meant, that it would have been the height of incivility to ex- 


press any dissatisfaction. I sipped my tea as well as I could, 


and left off my crackers long before the cravings of appetite 
were allayed—bit not till long after my aunt had signified by 
her looks, .quite as intelligibly.as words could have done, her 
apprehensions lest my symptoms-sheuld be aggravated by re- 
pletion. i | 

The rocking chair was brought out for me to sit in, and the 
remainder of the evening passed off without any occurrence 
worthy of narration Ata pretty éarly hour, my aunt, who 
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had disappeared from the family circle some time before, came 
down stairs; and as she was emptying the coals from the 
warming pan, observed, that she believed she had got every 
thing ready. I followed her to the place where I was to sleep. 
A fire had been made up in the room, to take out the damp ; 
and teapots, earthen pitchers, and pewter porringers, stood 
marshalled on the embers. ‘‘ Here,” said my aunt, “ is balm 
tea; this is fever-bush—you may take either of them when 
you feel dry—and that pitcher of hot toddy is to be taken as 
hot as you can drink it, just at going to bed. If you should 
have pains in the limbs, apply some of the brandy and red 
peppers in that largest porringer.’? A pair of heated bricks 
at the foot of the bed, and a huge pile of Dutch blankets ina 
ehair near the head, were probably supposed to have too obvi- 
ous an application to render any explanation necessary. As 
she was leaving the room, she observed that hot bricks were 
not always sufficient—that she should therefore have some 
burdock leaves ready, which I might rap for, if necessary, at 
any time in the night. 

Such a formidable array of preparations, I must say, rath- 
er startled me. I felt of my pulse, and found it evidently ac- 
celerated. It is possible, thought], that this may after all be 
an approaching fever—almost all fevers originate in colds— 
and it would at least be taking the safe side, to try the effect 
of perspiration. “Ifit did no good, it could certainly do no 
hurt”—said | to myself as I was swallowing my aunt’s diaplo- 
retics, and piling on the bed-clothes-—but before the end of a 
restless night, I began to be rather sceptical about the truth 
of a maxim which is so often repeated concerning family pre- 
scriptions. It was not till after the clock struck three that I 
involuntarily tumbled off the greater part of my load, and suf- 
fered nature’s prescription (the only one of which I had in 
reality the least need) to take effect. 

Notwithstanding all my aunt’s efforts to force sickness upon 
me, my constitution stubbornly refused. I rose with no more 
disease about me than the languor of spirits and dulness of 
aspect which usually follow a period ef watehfulness. As 
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I joined the family in the morning, I was beset on all sides 
with inquiries how I felt—whether I had had a comfortable night 
—and what I wouldtake. My replies to these inquiries, com- 
pared with my general aspect, so far allayed the apprehensions 
of my good aunt, that I was invited to take a seat with the 
family at the breakfast table. She congratulated me on my 
prospect of so speedy arecovery; and took occasion to pour 
out a flood of commendations on her peculiar remedies. The 
danger of a settled attack of fever she considered as almost en- 
tirely over; but I still appeared feeble, and needed to act 
with prudence. She would make some bitters for me in the 
course of the day, composed of such roots as were strength- 
ening in their nature, and calculated to drive bad humours 
out of the blood. By taking a glass of these every morning, 
and dieting, she had no doubt that I should soon be almost 
well. 

In the course of a week’s acquaintance with this family, I 
found that my aunt’s promise, to treat me as she treated her 
own children, had been literally fulfilled. My cousins, from 
infancy upwards, have been incessantly nursed and dieted, and 
dosed and bled, under the idea of improving the constitutions 
of the sickly, and making the well more healthy. Yet so it is, 
that they have all to an individual grown up tall and slender, 
and their countenances indicate any thing but a robust and 
hardy constitution, I was particularly struck with the ap- 
pearance of a little boy of perhaps four, who was the son of my 
uncle’s old age,—for he was at least a half a dozen years 
younger than either of the other children. ‘ Here,” said my 
uncle one day, calling him to me, “is a little man that we 
thought we should never have-raised: But your aunt and I 
have taken a great deal’of pains with him, and we hope he 
may bea clever boy one of these years.” To understand 
what follows, you must imagine a ‘puny, emaciated figure, sit- 
ting on my knee, in aloose woollen gown,—his body enve-, 
loped from the neck to the ancles, with red baize, his hair 
grown toa most unsightly length, and both his ears stuffed 
with cotton. linquired into the reason of this last piece of 
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management. The reply was, that the boy had once an im- 
posthume in the ear, when this expedient became a matter of 
necessity ; and that it had been continued ever since—my un- 
cle hardly knew why. It occasioned him no inconvenience, 
except an artificial deafness, which rendered him rather back- 
ward about learning totalk. The reason for letting his hair 
grow, I presumed, without inquiry, to be the belief so gene- 
rally prevalent in certain parts of the country, that if a child’s 
hair or nails are cut before a certain period, he will prove a 
thief. As tothe baize under dress, my uncle observed that 
he had always kept it on his children till they were fourteen ; 
and added, with some emphasis, that “ there never was a child 
under that age, that had discretion enough to keep out of the 
way of colds and coughs.” 

The reader will be surprised when I tell him that my uncle 
is nevertheless a declared enemy to all professed physicians. 
He is of opinion that all the secrets worth knowing in this pro- 
fession are in the hands of the Indian doctors ; and often says, 
that nothing can account for the great increase of fevers and 
consumptions, of late years, but the enormous quantities of 
mercury and opium which are dealt out by the regular bred 
physicians. He boasts of having lived fifty six years without 
paying a cent of his money tothe doctors ; nor has he had any 
thing done for him out of the family, except once, on occasion 
of a dislocation of his shoulder, when he went to Bowers, the 
famous natural bone-setter. It is an impeachment of Provi- 
dence, according to my uncle, to suppose that we have not 
growing, in this country, remedies for all our own diseases. 
He is afraid that the doctors will always kill more than they 
cure, till they throw aside their foreign drugs, and learn of 
the Indians the virtues of our own roots and herbs. 

In regard to what concerns the human constitution, my un- 
cle does not pretend to know so mucM as some. When any of 
the children are unwell, though he has an opinion of his own 
itis true, he generally yields the point to what he admits to be 
the superiour judgment and skill of his wife. But in all that 

pertains to the nosology of tbe brute creation, he acknow!l- 
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edges norival. For the maladies to which sheep, horse and 
ox kind are liable, no man within half a dozen miles rides so 
much—-no man’s judgment in the whole veterinary faculty of 
the neighbourhood is half as highly prized. But notwith- 
standing his acknowledged skill, in the management of my 
horse my uncle was rather unfortunate. The first intimation 
Thad of what was going on was from one of the sons, who 
come running breathless into the house after a searing iron,— 
accompanied with a message to me from his father to come out 
to the stable. ‘1 have done all I could for your horse,” said 
my uncle, as I stepped over the lintel, ‘ but I fear after all that 
you will have to lose him.” Not to be tedious, I shall only 
say in general that the animal, instead of being “ turned into 
the pasture behind the barn,’ was confined in close lodgings, 
where with the heat of the season, neither salt and water, bran- 
dy and water, dock-root decoctions, nor all the other discu- 
tents which lie within the farrier’s Materia medica, c ould pre- 
vent the difficulty from growing worse and worse. The use of 
the lancet had been deemed necessary ; and the consequences 
of an ignorance concerning the locality of some of the smaller 
arteries (for my uncle was not profound in comparative anato- 
my) need not be enlarged on. Suffice it to say, that I prevail- 
ed on him to leave the animal entirely to himself. The con- 
sequence was, that nature accomplished in about a week what 
she would have been glad to perform in half the time, 1f my un- 
ele had permitted. ’ 

On the morning of my departure, supposing that I was 
opening into a closet belong to my chamber, where I had 
some articles of baggage, I by mistake took another door in 
the same side of the roam, which led into a sort of half garret, 
peculiar to those houses which are built with a deanto. Here, 
by the light of a small diamond window at the farther end, 1 
discovered fresh proof of my aunt’s providential care. It was 
the family herbarium. Catnep and rue, motherwort and tan- 
sy, chamomile and heart’s ease, hung suspended in dense ar- 
ray from the rafters. Among the innumerable bundles of 
stalks which surrounded me, the leafy ends of by far the great- 
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er part had been stripped off for use, and what remained was 
enveloped in dust and cobwebs—the exuvie, perhaps, of 
some thirty or forty annual herb gatherings. On the floor 
stood empty half hogsheads, baskets filled with wool and tow 
(probably deposited there since my arrival) and boxes con- 
taining labelled papers of barks, roots, and seeds, without 
number. Imade my way, not without some difficulty, to an 
oldtrunk in one corner, which proved, on stealing a look 
into it, to be the medicine chest. Here were the patent Es- 
sence of Mustard, Lee’s Pills, the Vegetable Pulmonic De- 
tergent, and the Catharticon Nature, besides a variety of 
other nostrums. I could not perceive that any principle 
guided my uncle’s choice in his purchases, except that the com- 
pound should be advertised as containing nota particle of 
mercury or any other pernicious ingredient, and that it should 
be an infallible cure for at least twenty different disorders. 
In another compartment of the trunk were syrups, boluses, 
emulsions, cataplasms, and gargles, in distracting variety. 
On a shelf near the door were piled the few medical books be- 
longing to the family. Among them, Buchan’s Domestic 
Medicine, The Virtues of Tar Water, and Every Man his own 
Horse Doctor, were the only ones which I examined. The 
second was probably put there more for the title than the con- 
tents. The first was much worn and full of dog’s ears, espe- 
cially the chapter relating to diseases of children. After hav- 
ing satisfied my curiosity, and being almost stifled with the 
dust which shook from this wilderness of dry leaves, I made 
good my retreat. 

I now performed my errand to the other door of the cham- 
ber, and put my baggage inreadiness. We breakfasted; and 
my horse was brought tothe gate. My uncle and aunt desired 
to be remembered to their old friends, and wished me not to 
fail, if I should ever travel again in those parts, to call and 
see them. I thanked them and promised to comply—shook 
hands with my cousins—and pursued my journey. 
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Fer the Microscope. 


LINES 
Written on a particular occasion. 


“ There is a drapery of death 

‘¢ (No mockery of Fancy’s breath) 

** Hid in the future’s doubtful gloom ; 
*¢ I¢ waits the tenant of the tomb. 

*¢ Hail spotless robe! thy peaceful fold, 
** Lies quiet on the bosom cold.” 


PROPHETIC Minstrel! on my soul 
Thy voice in speaking sadness stole ! 
I see the forms of those I love, 

Long laid in peace beneath the sod ; 
Who, sinking in the arms of death, 
Soar’d to the bosom of their God ! 
The spirit left its house of pain, 

The dust to dust return’d again ; 
And round the mouldering ruin seen, 
Sad Memory twines her evergreen. 


Clad in the tomb’s cold drapery, 

Thy semblance glides before me now! 

I saw thee on thy silent bed, 

“ Ere the first day of death was fled ;” 
Thy cheek was beautiful in death, 

As when the rainbow vanisheth, 

It leaves a soft, a tender hue, 

Athwart the circling arch of blue ; 
Clos’d was thine eye, ao spirit there, 
Beam’d forth to chase the soul’s Gespair ' 


Thou too! whose limbs unshrouded lie, 
In dark Columbia’s ocean wave, 

I hear the sea bird’s nightly cry, 
Careering round thy lonely grave ! 

And when the night is soft and still, 

I see the mellow moonlight play, 

On thy sad grave, as murmuring there 
The reckless waters roll away. 


¥ * * * * * + 


This form shall rest within the tomb ! 
That robe upon this breast shal! lie— 
Unlifted by the fitful breeze 

That howls above my cemetry ! 
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